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Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


announces with deep regret the death 


of its President 


Mrs. ELIZA GREENE RADEKE 


on March seventeenth 


nineteen hundred and thirty-one 


A special number of the Bulletin is in preparation which will give 
a more fitting memorial of Mrs. Radeke and her work than is possible 


in this issue. 


SILVER CLOUDS, ARIZONA 
by Albert L. Groll 


“TN affectionate appreciation of Mrs. 
I Gustav Radeke”’ is a phrase which ap- 
pears on a label on the painting “‘Sil- 
ver Clouds, Arizona’ by Albert Groll, 
which was given by Mrs. Zechariah Chafee 
in 1926. How appropriate was the gift to 
the Museum! It was tangible evidence of 
the love and regard between friends, and 
anacknowledgment of all that Mrs. Radeke 
had been doing for the cause of art. Last 
but not least it was a work of art by one of 
the American artists who have sought to 
identify themselves with the interpretation 
of some part of our land, which is so varied, 
and infinite in its interest. 

There is much truth in the often repeated 
statement that the slightest incident may 
sometimes change a career. In the case of 
an artist he may work for years without 
coming upon a type of subject with which 
he is wholly sympathetic. In Groll’s case 
it was an opportunity to join an expedition 
to Arizona with Mr. Stewart Culin of the 
Brooklyn Museum which gave him his first 
idea of the country he later came to inter- 
pret so happily. 

Albert Lorey Groll was born in New 


York on December 8, 1866. Like so many 


of the art students of his day he went to 
Munich, where he first worked at the Ba- 
varian Royal Academy and then studied 
under Gysis and Loefftz. 

On his return to New York he began a 
career which falls naturally into three peri- 
ods. Upto 1900 he followed along the ap- 
proved lines of his instructors, finding suc- 
cess in the treatment of simple subjects. 
His earlier landscapes were of New York 
City, Cape Cod and Sandy Hook. Since 
1895 he has specialized in landscape. His 
work brought him associate membership 
in the National Academy of Design in 1906 
and he became an Academician in 1910. 

His second phase showed an interest in 
color for its own sake and a subjection of 
subject to arrangement. 

But the phase by which he will be best 
remembered is that which resulted from 
the trip to Arizona with Dr. Culin, already 
noted. His artist’s eye revelled in the great 
expanses, the colors of land and sky, the 
lines of mesas and arroyos, and the move- 
ment of wind and cloud; and he responded 
to. the appeal to sense and sight which the 
desert has for so many. 

Mrs. Chafee in choosing the example she 
did for her gift, has secured a painting 
which sums up Grollat his best. Like the 
Dutchmen of the seventeenth century a 
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greater part of his canvas is given up to 
the treatment of thesky. Like their work 
too, his canvas pleases the eye with its 
mosaic of shadow and sunlight, inviting us 
to forget the press of the city and revel in 
the great out of doors. If in days to come, 
any idea of the unspoiled beauty spots of 
our land as they exist today, is to be pre- 
served, it will largely be due to the efforts 
of our artists who have returned to them 
so continuously for their inspiration. 

As in years to come our visitors pause be- 
fore this canvas their eyes will not only 
find pleasure in the picture, but they will 
appreciate the legend on the label ‘In 
affectionate appreciation of Mrs. Gustav 
Radeke,’’ who also had a pronounced in- 
fluence on American art. 


“‘The aesthetic or scientific point of view 
is the last to be reached in the history of 
collecting.” 

Garo Ere 
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SYDNEY R. BURLEIGH 


OME obituaries are purely perfunctory, 
and others come from the heart. Any 
that have been written about the pass- 

ing of Mr. Burleigh must be of the latter 
class, for he was a prince among men, ever 
youthful in spirit, and prodigal of his time, 
strength and genius in the furtherance of 
many worthy causes, especially any which 
advanced the cause ofart. This was natu- 
rally the one that came nearest to his heart. 
His recent death has created a great void, 
not to be filled. Others have paid tribute 
to his services to the community at large, 
ours is the joy of remembering some of the 
many things he has done for the School of 
Design and its museum, and in some meas- 
ure to note his position among the artists 
of Rhode Island. Not that his reputation 
was purely local, for his work was featured 
in many exhibitions in cities outside of our 
state. 


STILL WATER 


‘ by Sydney R. Burleigh 


Isaac C, Bates Bequest, 1913 
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Statistics may indicate the variety and 
length of his services, and as such have 
their value. Mr. Burleigh has been offi- 
cially connected with this institution most 
of the time since 1887. From that year to 
1893 he was a member of the Board of 
Directors, and he served as a member of 
the Board of Trustees from 1919 to his 
death. From 1897 to 1906 he taught water 
color painting in the School. From 1909 
to 1931 he was a member of the visiting 
committee for the department of Freehand 
Drawing and Painting; while for three sep- 
arate periods he was a member of the Mu- 
seum Committee, from 1890 to 1893, 1907 
to 1909, and 1910 to 1931. One can truly 
say, then, that he was genuinely interested 
in the work of the School of Design. But 
these figures give no indication of the in- 
numerable ways the institution benefited 
by his services. His judgment and en- 
couragement were always at our disposal. 
There was no special function of the School, 
like a costume party or graduation exer- 
cises, that he was not there, often taking 
an active part. When there were compe- 
titions and a judge was needed, one always 
knew that Mr. Burleigh could be called 
upon. He was no small factor in develop- 
ing the close relations now existing between 
the Art Club and the School of Design. To 
the Alumni Association also he gave large- 
ly of himself. To the Museum he was a 
friend indeed. He waited not for a special 
invitation, but kept closely in touch with 
affairs, often running in to study some new 
acquisition or to enjoy afresh some of the 
special exhibitions there shown. For years 
he helped in the Sunday afternoon gallery 
talks in the Museum, while he was a steady 
attendant at every occasion, whether an 
opening of an exhibition or a public lec- 
ture. The School of Design can truly say 
that Mr. Burleigh belonged toa small group 
of friends who have moulded our growth 
for years and whose influence will continue. 

As an artist Mr. Burleigh occupied al- 
most a unique position among his fellows, 
in that he was a craftsman in many lines. 
Oils, pastels and water colors yielded to his 
gifted control. He was a carver and worker 


. 
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in metal and wood. He was equally inter- 
ested in jewelry, in cartography and the 
creation of artistic toys. With this genius 
he did not spread his activities too thinly, 
but turned easily from one to another as 
circumstances invited. He succeeded in 
each not only because of his mastery of 
technique but because he had something 
worth while to say, and said it with a 
charm and feeling all of his own. 

Perhaps the expression by which he is 
best known are his paintings, which are 
found in both public and private collec- 
tions. Whether he rambled the lanes of 
his native Little Compton, the sunny 
streets of Charleston or New Orleans, or 
the crooked streets of picturesque corners _ 
of Europe, his eye caught and his genius 
held an interpretation of the artistic and 
beautiful. 

Simply by way of record in these pages, 
it is fitting that some notice should be taken 
of the main facts of his life and his activ- 
ities. Mr. Burleigh was born on July 7, 
1853, in Little Compton, R. I., of a family 
which took a prominent place in its early 
history. He early began his career as a 
painter, in 1875-6, but realizing the value 
of instruction in Europe, he became a pupil 
of Jean Paul Laurens. The year of 1880 
found him backin Providence. Since then 
he has been a leader among local artists. 
He became an early member of the Provi- 
dence Art Club, and for a number of years 
was its president. His long and intimate 
connection with the Rhode Island School 
of Design has already been noted. 

The Museum is privileged to count in 
its permanent collection a number of ex- 
amples of his work. In the Bulletin for 
January, 1930, was illustrated the large 
painting by him entitled “A Fisherman of 
Volendam,” which was a feature of the 
important Callender gift. Other examples 
of his work, chiefly water colors, were re- 
ceived in the bequest of the artist’s long- 
time friend, Mr. Isaac C. Bates. Two of 
these have been chosen for reproduction, 
since they have not been so emphasized 
hitherto, and because they illustrate so 
clearly the charm of the subject and inter- 
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pretation. They are, it is true, in one of 
his earlier phases of work, for Mr. Burleigh 
was ever experimenting and in touch with 
all the best that was contemporary, and 
his style changed from time to time. 
Whether one owns an example in an earlier 
or a later manner, matters not; the chief 
elements of a sensitive interpretation of the 
subject chosen were never forgotten. 
Finally, by way of record again, and be- 
cause few had the genius for saying apt 


XDSo1 
A MYCENAEAN CUP 


HE sources of our knowledge of art in 
Greek lands in the period celebrated 
in the Homeric poems, and earlier, 
have only been revealed to us during the 
lifetime of many persons now living. Start- 
ing with the famous excavations of Schlie- 
mann at Troy, Mycenae, and Tiryns, which 
disclosed a civilization totally unlike that 
of classic Greece, our information was 


SUMMER’S END 


by Sydney R. Burleigh 


Isaac C. Bates Bequest, 1913 


phrases as did President Faunce, it is fit- 
ting that his citation of Mr. Burleigh in 
1912, when conferring a degree, might be 
repeated here: “Sydney Richmond Bur- 
leigh, gifted with insight into nature and 
humanity, whose pictures adorn our homes 
and open our eyes, dean of Rhode Island 


artists, of private virtue and public spirit.” 
L. E. ROWE 


Great artists must be men first and 


artists afterwards. 
Biiss CARMEN 


greatly increased by the work in Crete of 
Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos, of the Italians 
Federico Halbherr and Luigi Pernier at 
Phaistos and Hagia Triada, and the Ameri- 
cans in Eastern Crete,—Mrs. Hawes at 
Gournia, and the late Richard B. Seager at 
Mochlos. The scene then returned to the 
mainland, and during the last fifteen years 
the principal advances in the prehistoric 
field have been made there, mainly by 
Americans, and the outstanding name is 
that of Carl W. Blegen, whose investiga- 
tions in and around Corinth, and in the 
Argolid, have enabied him, in conjunction 
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with the English scholar, A. J. B. Wace, to 
evolve a working chronology of the Bronze 
Age culture of the Peloponnesos, and the 
mainland in general." 

This introduction is merely to call atten- 
tion to the fact that had this cup, which is 
published herewith, been found as an iso- 
lated specimen, say some seventy years 
ago, when many persons now living were 
boys and girls in school, it would have 
caused much shaking of heads, and many 
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were beginning to find their way to Euro- 
pean markets. This conclusion would have 
been called certainty ten years later (sixty 
years ago) when the discoveries of Cesnola 
and others on that island were becoming 
known. Then the excavations of Schlie- 
mann in 1876 changed all that; and we now 
can assign it to its proper place in the 
history of prehistoric art in Greece. 


The provenance of this vase is unknown, 


so that it may, by the very barest possibil- 


MYCENAEAN CUP 


1250-1100 B. C. 


Museum Appropriation, 1931 


outbursts that “it couldn't possibly be 
Greek;” that it must be a forgery by some 
incompetent workman; that nothing like it 
was known, and that whatever it was it 
was certainly a puzzle, if genuine; but that 
it might possibly come from Cyprus, 
whence some strange and unorthodox things 


1This chronology, which first appeared in 
of the British School at Athens for 1918, ee 
puted by Sir Arthur Evans, and has been altered in 
certain details by J. Penrose Harland (a pupil of Blegen 
in 1921) in his monographs, ‘‘The Peloponnesos in the 
Bronze Age’’ and ‘‘Prehistoric Aigina,”’ 


ity, have come from Cyprus after all, as 
vases of this technique are not infrequently 
found there, although not generally of this 
shape; but the culture that produced it is 
not Cypriote. It is of the mainland of 
Greece, and is popularly known as “‘My- 
cenaean,”’ although the term ‘‘Helladic”’ as 
used by Wace and Blegen may be pre- 
ferred, as the manufacture of vases of this 
sort was not confined to Mycenae, but was 
carried on at numerous other points on the 


_ Aegean Islands. 


home consumption. 
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~ Greek mainland, principally in the Pelopon- 


nesos. But it is undoubtedly true that the 
centre of this civilization was Mycenae, 
and that its most flourishing era was the 
five hundred years between 1600 and 1100 
B.C. This epoch is now known by Wace 
and Blegen as “Late Helladic’’ and is di- 
vided by them into three subdivisions, I 
(1600-1400) IT (1400-1250) and III (1250- 
1100)." It is to the latest of these periods 
that our vase belongs. Early in the era, 
the designs had been intensely naturalistic, 
and the influence of the more or less con- 
temporary Minoan civilization of Crete 
was very pronounced. As the years went 
on, the tendency to stylize and conven- 
tionalize increased, until, at the time this 
cup was made, we have patterns that mere- 
ly approximate the objects which they are 
in‘ended to portray. Thus on our vase 
we can make ou‘ that the tall, pointed ob- 
ject is probably a conventionalized shell of 
some univalve mollusc, (a similar pattern 
on a cup in the British Museum is called in 
the Catalogue a ‘‘murex shell’’—i.e., the 


-shell of the creature from which the famous 


Phoenician purple was derived) while the 
other pattern must be considered, in all 
probability, as a highly stylized plant mo- 
tive, in some respects not unlike the pal- 
mette pattern of the classical period, al- 
though far less finished in design. The 
double spiral patterns springing from the 
main stem, at once suggest a source de- 


' rived from the vegetable kingdom. 


In shape this cup is of the so-called 
“champagne glass’’ type, very commonly 
found on the mainland, although not at all 
frequently found in Crete or the other 
It would therefore ap- 
pear to be indigenous to the Greek soil, 
and of a kind made in large numbers for 
But this shape is not 
confined to pottery. Schliemann’s exca- 
vations of the famous tombs at Mycenae 
revealed a number of cups of almost iden- 
tical shape in silver and above all in gold, 


justifying Homer’s epithet, ‘“‘Mycenae, rich 


1Harland would have the Late Helladic era start 
with the year 1400 B. C., rather than 1600, and there 


_is much to say for his point of view. 


XI 


in gold.”’ Sometimes they have two handles, 
as has our vase; Sometimes one only; some- 
times none; but always the shape is the 
same,—a long stem which flares out into a 
deep bowl at the top. Sometimes they 
are undecorated; more often there is a re- 
pousse design on the bowl, and occasionally 
those made of silver have designs in gold 
inlay.” 

We have in this cup, then, a remarkably 
good example (it being intact, which is in 
itself most unusual) of the pottery made 
during the period of the Trojan War, a 
civilization which was past history when 
Homer wrote, but which was the inspira- 
tion of his poems; a civilization about 
which, within the memory of man, our 
only source of knowledge was found in 
Homer, but which now, thanks to the 
science of archaeology, is quite as familiar 
to us as the classic age which succeeded it, 
and is, in some respects, indeed, better 
known to us than it was to its successors. 

STEPHEN B. Luce 


THE EXHIBITION 
OF HOMER WATER COLORS 


HE cordial response of an apprecia- 

tive public to the Exhibition of Water 

Colors by Winslow Homer held in the 
Museum from the sixth of February to the 
first of March was deeply satisfying to 
those responsible for its assembling. In 
an age wh n, amid the orchestral din of 
diverse styles, it seems that only the stri- 
dent or the startling claim unusual atten- 
tion, it was a refutation to pessimism to 
observe the homage paid to quiet worth. 
Those several thousands of visitors came 
to see not something strangely new nor 
something daringly bizarre. They came 
to enjoy certain transcripts of beauty that 
an American artist with extraordinary 
singleness of eye had left as record of his 
vision. 


2The nearest place to Providence to see a collection 
of reproductions of these gold and silver vases is the 
Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University, which has 
a very complete set. The Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston likewise possesses some of these reproductions, 
while the Metropolitan Museum in New York has the 
most complete collection of reproductions of Minoan 
and Mycenaean objects in America, if not in the world. 
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There were some forty-seven water colors 
in the exhibition; and while no historical 
survey of Homer’s work was planned or 
accomplished, the assembled group of 
pictures did afford an opportunity for 
studying the artist’s developing talent in 
various of its phases. 
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scenes typical of this early period. ‘‘Florida 
Palms,’’ lent by Mrs. G. W. H. Ritchie of 
Providence, showed a more closely worked 
study of tropical foliage; and Mrs. Ritchie's 
“A Voice from under the Cliff,” a quiet- 
toned study of a young English fishergirl, 
was the sole representative in the exhibi- 


PALM TREE, NASSAU 
Lent by the Metropclitan Museum of Art 


Although Homer helped to organize the 
American Water Color Society in 1866, it 
was not until the 70’s and 80’s that he 
adopted water colorasa medium. At first, 
it merely infused with a delicate hint of 
color the sensitive framework of his draw- 
ing. ‘‘Ploughing”’ and “Girl and Sheep” 
from the Museum’s permanent collection 
are simple, sincere, quiet renderings of farm 


by Winslow Homer 


tion of Homer’s Tynemouth phase. Show- 
ing greater body in its color, and more pon- 
derable form, this last-named little picture 
was a stepping-stone to such water colors 
as ‘‘Prout’s Neck, Rocky Shore,” lent by 
the Worcester Art Museum, or the pearly 
mystery of ‘‘A Summer Night,” lent by the 
Wadsworth Atheneum. 

In Homer’s Adirondack water colors we 


CANOE IN RAPIDS 


by Winslow Homer 


Lent by Fogg Art Museum 


saw the artist in full stride. Fully one- 
third of the pictures in the exhibition were 
concerned with some aspect of his beloved 
North woods, with the quiescent waters of 
its lakes, its challenging rapids, the sanctu- 
ary of its forested hills. The angler or the 
huntsman was beatified as a communicant 
of Nature’s peace and solemn secret beauty. 
The substance of their experience was cap- 
tured and expressed in the poetic ‘Fishing 
in the Adirondacks” lent by the Fogg Art 
Museum. It was the shadowy end of a 
summer day in the deep woods. A man in 
a boat was still intent on fishing, though 
the evening had blurred the tree-grown 
border of the lake to indeterminate shade. 
The whole picture was saturate with still- 
ness; it was infused with the breathless- 
ness of a rare moment. The mood of the 
vision held one’s spirit, while one’s eye 
noticed how the colored reflections of the 
dying sun on the water in the foreground 
enlivened the somberness of the dusk. 

An entirely different mood was evoked 
by the superb ‘“‘Canoe in Rapids.’’ Here 
it was the tonic joy of successful struggle 
with natural forces that dominated the 
scene. Two woodsmen were paddling away 
from the spectator through tumbling water, 


paddling with strokes so sure, so well- 
timed, that the impotence of the swirling 
waves was manifest. Gazing attentively 
at the picture, one felt the motion of the 
canoe, and was conscious of its progress; 
one was drawn into the landscape, could 
feel the chill, bracing air, the brisk wind. 
Everywhere, motion without violence; over 
all, the grayness of the northland on a 
cloudy day. 

One of the most charming pictures in the 
exhibition was ‘‘The Interrupted Téte-a- 
Téte,”’ belonging to Mr. Martin A. Ryerson 
of Chicago. It was one of five splendid 
Adirondack water colors contributed by 
him. In it we beheld a lyrical drama, 
with a backdrop of blue mountains; drama- 
tis personae, two deer. Homer, with a sen- 
sitiveness and insight that only a poet and 
an initiate of Nature could achieve, had 
depicted the tense moment of inquiry in 
the souls of two of the shyest dwellers in 
the forest just before they bounded off 
through the thicket upon the approach of 
man. 

The peace that is at Nature’s heart was 
embodied in the very fine water color, 
“The Blue Boat,’’ from the collection of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Two 
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hunters in a boat were drawn up near a 
reedy shore with purpose to kill,—but no 
hint of violence was in the scene. The 
peace and beauty of a quiet country spot 
were pervasive. The blue sky was re- 
flected in the still water. Lush greenness 
was all around. The lovely freshness of 
the color was delightful. 

In the middle 80’s, Homer began his 
winter excursions to the West Indies, and 
during the 90’s, some of his most amazing- 
ly clever water color impressions of those 
sunny islands were accomplished. Con- 
sonant with his subject, he painted with 
audacity, with sparkle and‘splash of light 
and color. 

These southern scenes contested numeri- 
cal honors with the Adirondack water 
colors in the exhibition. The Worcester 
Museum contributed, among others, the 
amusing ‘“‘Rum Cay, Bermuda,’ where a 
great negro was running along a beach 
after a large turtle; also, the humor and 
strong beauty of ‘Bermuda Settlers,” a 
scene of black swine rocting on a promon- 
tory, a great boar in the foreground look- 
ing straight out of the picture with the 
smug curiosity, the snobbishness and im- 
pudence of the established colonist. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art sent “A 
Wall, Nassau,’’ with a scarlet bush domi- 
nant; ‘‘Bermuda,”’ showing old cannon as 
obsolete guardians of a peaceful harbor; 
the crisp, sparkling ‘Fishing Boats, Key 
West,”; and the wonderful, wind-swept 
“Palm Tree, Nassau.’”” The Fogg Art Mu- 
seum lent us the fascinating ‘Under the 
Coconut Tree,” and Mrs. F. Minot Blake 
of Hartford, her “Bermuda,” in which a 
bright tropical sun beat on white wall, 
palm tree and intense blue sea. From the 
Brooklyn Museum came ‘Houses and 
Trees in Nassau,” ‘‘Negro Cabin and 
Palms,”’ a delicately painted natural bridge, 
through which was seen an azure sea, en- 
titled ‘“The Glass Window,” and ‘The 
Turtle Pound.’’ The last-named picture 
was noteworthy for the way one could see 
beneath the transparent green water the 
brown body of the negro who was lifting 
the turtle. Such handling of water color 
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is possible only to a consummate master of 
the medium. 

Winslow is the greatest marine painter 
in the history of American art, yet in only 
four of the water colors in the exhibition 
was the ocean the absorbing center of in- 
terest. That awesome fluid immensity we 
call the sea asks for epic treatment. Asa 
poet does not seek to embody an epic ina 
villanelle but chooses a more sonorous 
measure, so a painter is inclined to turn to 
water color for lyrical expression and to 
vent his profoundest moods in oil painting. 
However, in “Prout’s Neck, Surf and 
Rocks,’’ from the Worcester Art Museum, 
we had a hint of Homer’s great marines; 
and in ‘Breaking Wave on Shore Line” 
from the same collection, the loveliness of 
light of which the ocean sometimes vouch- 
safes us a glimpse; while in the “Breaking 
Wave,” owned by the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, we were shown a marvelous 
wave portrait, all foam, smoke-like yet 
wet, and entertaining the sunlight in a way 
smoke never does. 

Looking about the two museum gal- 
leries which housed the exhibition, the ob- 
servant visitor was impressed by the pre- 
dominance of blue, with russet as a second- 
ary color note. This was explained by the 
fact that nearly every picture,—the ‘‘Bear 
Breaking Through a Canoe,” from the 
Brooklyn Museum, the Tynemouth water 
color, and the farm scenes, being the only 
exceptions,—contained some glimpse of 
water, either in pool, river or ocean. With 
no further knowledge of Winslow Homer 
than the pictures told him, the visitor 
could be sure not only that the artist was 
fascinated by water, but also that he 
gloried in the wind, and loved the stillness 
that broods where men congregate not, for 
almost every painting was animated by the 
one or imbued with the other. 


M. A. BAnKs 


A BIT OF OLD SAINTE-CHAPELLE 
HE title conjures up a vision of the 
little gem of architecture, a jewel set 
in the well-known Conciergerie in 

Paris, a vision of brilliant glass, rich color- 
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ing on the walls, sculptured decoration, and 
a wealth of historical associations to sat- 
isfy the most casual visitor. The picture 
is nearly complete to the average tourist. 
But there is a flaw in it for the more care- 
ful student, as he remembers that Viollet- 
le-Duc “restored” the chapel after 1837, 
and in so doing replaced much that was 


~~ 


Polychromed limestone relief 


= Mary B. Jackson Fund, 1930 


- damaged, while there is not always prece- 
- dent for the color scheme and patterns. So 
~ much of the color and a lot of the glass and 
sculpture is modern in actual date, al- 
a though in justice to Viollet-le-Duc it must 
_ be said that he truly sought to be exact and 
truthful in his work. But times have 
changed and we look somewhat askance at 


such an amount of restoration as he did. 


“fl 
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Certainly it cannot be wholly approved 
from our modern scholastic point of view. 

An excellent proof of this is afforded by 
the fragment of a Gothic relief recently 
acquired by the Museum. It represents 
what is left of a group showing Saint Anne 
and the Virgin. For centuries it graced 
one of the walls of Sainte-Chapelle, being 


EDUCATION OF THE VIRGIN 


French, i3th century 


removed with other pieces under Viollet- 
le-Duc’s direction. It passed into the col- 
lection of an architect who assisted in the 
work of restoration, finally being found in 
the collection of Raoul Toussaint in Rouen. 

The chapel of Sainte-Chapelle was built 
by Louis TX and finished in 1247. Its 
architect is generally supposed to have 
been Pierre de Montereau. The king was 
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interested to provide as perfect a setting as 
possible for the relics he had acquired, 
which were none other than reputed to be 
the Crown of Thorns and a fragment of 
the True Cross. The deep reverence then 
felt for relics of all sorts naturally led to 
deceptions, but Louis believed that he had 
acquired the genuine objects, despite the 
fact that the monks of St. Denis also 
claimed to have in their possession the 
only genuine ones. Louis purchased his 
from Jean de Brienne, King of Jerusalem, 
and his son-in-law Baldwin, Emperor of 
Constantinople, for three million francs. 
These relics are now in the Treasury of 
Notre Dame. 

Sainte-Chapelle, both as a receptacle for 
these sacred relics, and because it was the 
chapel of the Royal Palace, received a 
decorative treatment, exceptional even in 
the Gothic period in which ornament and 
color played so important a part. 

Somewhere in its decoration, on colon- 
nette or screen, wall or stairway, was the 
relief illustrated, which shows Saint Anne 
teaching the Virgin to read. In the thir- 
teenth century Saint Anne was one of the 
most popular saints in the Roman church. 
We are not told by tradition that Saint Anne 
instructed the Virgin. Despite the belief 
that with her rich endowments of spirit she 
needed none, the education of the Virgin 
was a popular subject in Gothic sculpture, 
especially in that of the Ile de France. One 
excellent example of it is the sandstone 
group from the Hoentschel Collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, given 
by Mr. J. P. Morgan. It is of the school 
of Michel Colombe and of the sixteenth 
century. Our fragment is of an earlier 
date, of limestone, and by an unknown 
hand. This last is not of especial moment, 
for few indeed are the sculptors whose 
names have come down to us from Gothic 
times. What is really significant is that 
this piece, a modest piece of decoration, is 
full of those qualities which render Gothic 
sculpture so full of interest, the religious 
feeling, the reverence and yet the familiar- 
ity with which the subject is treated, the 
uncommon ability to render drapery, the 
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knowledge of those features which dis- 
tinguish sculptural quality, and a treat- 
ment of the subject which is not only 
French but characteristic of the particular 
region where the relief was carved. 

If one studies the fragment recently ac- 
quired by the Museum and recalls the 
comparatively modest part it played in the 
general scheme of decoration in Sainte- 
Chapelle, it is easy to appreciate the in- 
terest the building has had for Frenchmen 
and all lovers of beauty through the ages. 
Perhaps its charm is better seen in original 
fragments than in the garishness of modern 
restoration, sincere as it may be. 

L. E. Rowe 


THE LIBRARY 


Among the recent. additions to the Li- 
brary are the following books: 

Adler, Rose, comp.—Reliures. n.d. 

Anderson and Stratton—Architecture of 
the Renaissance in Italy. 1927. 

Ashton, Leigh—Samplers. 1926. 

Barillet, Louis—Le verre. n.d. 

Bayley, F. W.—Five colonial artists of 
New England. 1929. 

Bell, Clive—Since Cézanne. 

Benedictus—Relais, 1930. 

Blanche, J. E.—Manet. 
Modern Art). 1925. 

Boerschmann, E.—Picturesque China. 
n.d, 

Bowes, J. L—Japanese enamels. 1884. 

Burckhardt, J.—Civilization of the Ren- 
aissance in Italy. n.d. 

Butler, H. C.—Early churches in Syria. 
1929. 

Canson and Montgolfier—Samplebook. 
1925.) 

Casson, Stanley—Some modern sculp- 


1928. 
n.d. 
(Masters of 


tors. 1929. 
Casson, Stanley—Twentieth century 
sculptors. 1930. 


Chatterton, Keble—Old sea paintings. 
1928. 

Cleland, H. F.—Our prehistoric ances- 
tors. 1928. 

Cockrell, D. B.—Introduction to art. 
1930. 


~~ Coulton, G. G.—Art and the reforma- 


tion. 1928. 
Cox, David—tTreatise on landscape 
painting in water colors. 1922. 


Cox, H. B—Ange-Jacques Gabriel. 1926. 
Cripps, W. J.—Old French plate. 2nd 
med. 1893. 
4 Dalton, O. M.—East Christian art. 
1925. 
2 Davenport, Cyril—Mezzotints. 1904. 
_. Degering, Hermann—Die Schrift. 1929. 
' Dimand, M. S.—Handbook of Moham- 
_medan decorative arts. 1930. 
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THE BATHER 


Earle, Helen L., comp.—Biographical 
sketches of American artists. 1924. 

~ Edouard, Joseph— Dictionnaire biographi- 
que des artistes contemporains. 1930. 
 Elderkin, G. W.—Problems in Periclean 
buildings. 1912. 

Elliott, M. H—John Elliott. 1930. 

_ Ensched’ en Zonen—Selection of types 
from 6 centuries. 1930. 

 Eppensteiner, J. J.——Domestic animal 
studies in modern manner. 1930. 
Faure, Elie—Spirit of the forms. (His- 
tory of Art, v.5). 1930. 
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Fisher, Alexander—Art of enamelling 
upon metal. 1906. 

Gagarine, Gregoire—Recueil d’ornements 
et d’architecture Byzantins, Georgiens et 
Russes. 3v. 1897-1903. 

Gardner, J. S.—English ironwork of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century. n.d. 

Gaunt, W.—London promenade. 1930. 

Gauthier, Joseph—Manoirs . . . du pays 
de France. La Normandie. n.d. 

Gauthier, Joseph—Manoirs ... du pays 
de Bearn, pays Basque. n.d. 

George, Waldemar—Dessin francais de 
David a Cézanne. 1929. 


by Auguste Renoir 
Water color Drawing 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1921 


Gibb, William—Royal house of Stuart. 
1890. 

Gliick, H. and Diez E.—Die Kunst des 
Islam. 1925. 

Gromart, Georges—L’architecture de la 
Renaissance en France. 1930. 

Hadeln, Detler, Baron von—Titian’s 
drawings. 1927. 

Hauttmann, Max—Die Kunst des frithen 
Mittelalters. 1929. 

Holme, Charles, ed.—Genius of J. M. 
W. Turner. 1903. , 
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Huizinga, J.—Waning of the middle 
ages. 1927. 

Janneau, Guillaume—Le luminaire. n.d. 

Johnson, Borough—Art of the pencil. 
1929. 

Knoedler & Co.—Print Collectors bulle- 
tin. n.d. 

Koechlin, R. and Migeon, G.—Oriental 
eae, isle 

Kiihnel, Ernst—Islamische stoffe aus 
Agyptischen grabern. 1927. 

La Follette, Suzanne—Art in America. 
1929. 

Laver, James—Portraits in oil and vine- 
gar, 1925. 

Leitch, Gordon B.—Chinese rugs. 1928. 

Loukomski, G. K.—Andrea Palladio. 
1927. 

Loukomski, G. K.—Vignole. 1927. 

Ludovici, A. M.—Personal reminiscences 
of Auguste Rodin. 1926. 
Magonigle, H. V.—Nature, practice and 
history of art. 1924. 
Mahoney, B. E. and Whitney, E.—Con- 
temporary illustrators of children’s books. 
1930. 
Melville, Hermann—Moby Dick, illus. 
by Rockwell Kent. 1930. 
Motet, M. M.—Tapis modernes. n.d. 
Myer, Reginald—Chats on old English 
tobacco jars. n.d. 

Pennell, Joseph—Etchers and etching. 
1929. 

Pleasants and Sill—Maryland silver- 
smiths, 1715-1830. 1930. 

Poncheville, A. M. de—Carpeaux in- 
connu. 1921, 

Prouvé, Jean—Le metal. n.d. 

Railton, Herbert—Pen drawing of Flor- 
ence. n.d. 

Raymond, Eleanor—Early domestic 
architecture of Philadelphia. 1931. 

Richter, G. M. A.—Animals in Greek 
sculpture. 1930. 

Ross, Sir E. D.—The Persians. 1931. 

Rostovtzeff, M.—The animal style in 
S. Russia and China. 1929 

Sexton, R. W.—Spanish influence on 
American architecture and decoration. 
1927. 
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Sirén, Osvald—Wallsand gates of Peking. 
1924. 

Small, T. and Woodbridge, C.—English 
wrought ironwork. n.d. 

Small, T. and Woodbridge, C.—Archi- 
tectural turned woodwork. n.d. 

Solomon, W. E. G.—The charm of In- 
dian art. 1926. 

Symons, Arthur—From Toulouse-Lau- 
trec to Rodin. 1930. 

Thorpe, W. A.—English and Irish glass. 
1927. 

Valmier, Georges—Collection decors et 
couleurs, no.1. n.d. 

Végh, J. de and Layer, Ch.—Tapis 


Turcs. n.d. 
Walston, Charles—Alcamenes. 1926. 
Ward, James—Fresco painting. 1909. 


Ward, James—Colour decoration of 
architecture. 1931. 

Wilenski, R. H.—The modern move- 
ment in art. n.d. 


Young, Blamire—The Proverbs of Goya. 
n.d. 


M. Botkin collection: Byzantine 
enamels. 1911. 
———Eumorfopoulos collection: cata- 
logue of Chinese and Corean 
bronzes. n.d. 
——Francis P. Garvan collection: 
furniture and silver . . . early 
glass and pewter. 1931. 
—w—The Guelph Treasure. 1930. 
Interieurs . au salon des 
artistes decorateurs. 1930. 
——-—John Lane collection: original 
drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. 


1926. 
———Librairie des arts decoratifs, 
Paris. 1930. 


———Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
Peruvian textiles. 1930. 


———Museum of Modern Art, New 
York: Corot-Daumier. 1930. 

———Uj Magyar Diszitesek. 1929. 

——-—Philippe Wiener collection: cata- 
logue. 1929, 
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A PAINTING 
by F. Usher DeVoll 


Among graduates of the Rhode Island 
School of Design who have distinguished 
themselves in their chosen profession is F. 
Usher DeVoll. After his student days at 
the School were over, he continued his 
studies under such American artists as 
Chase, Henri and C. W. Hawthorne and 
spent some time in Paris as a pupil of 
Laurens. For years his canvases have 
been included in outstanding annual art 
shous throughout the country, appearing 
at the National Academy, the Carnegie 
Art Institute, the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
the Pennsylvania Academy and the Chicago 
Art Institute, and his work is permanently 
represented in the collections of a number 
of prominent art institutions. His ‘‘Golden 
City,’”’ a dreamlike vision of New York 
skyscrapers veiled in golden light, was 
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awarded the Senior prize at the Annual 
Exhibition of the Providence Art Club 
this winter. 

Mr. DeVoll’s imagination has been cap- 
tivated by the great metropolis on Man- 
hattan Island, and he has painted its 
streets, with their dramatic contrasts, in 
varying aspect. A view of the busy ware- 
house district along New York’s water- 
front, with the great sweep of Brooklyn 
Bridge in the background, as seen through 
a thick veil of falling snow, was first ex- 
hibited in the galleries of the Rhode Island 
School of Design during the Fiftieth An- 
niversary Exhibition in October, 1928. 
This canvas, entitled ‘‘New York Water- 
front—Winter,” later took its place in the 
permanent collection of the museum. The 
open foreground crowded with wagons, the 
row of steep-roofed warehouses, with the 
isolated, sturdy gabled building at the 
right, might almost be taken for a view of 


NEW YORK WATERFRONT—WINTER 


by F. Usher DeVoll 


Gift of the Artist, 1928 . 
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the old Market Square of Providence, the 
artist’s native city, save for the shadowy 
bow of the great bridge over all. This 
impressionistic scene of a great city in the 
thick of a winter storm softens the strident 
ugliness of the waterfront and invests 
modern engineering and the practicality of 
commerce with a veil of mystery. 


RUBLIC LECTURES 

During the winter months of 1930-31, 
the Rhode Island School of Design ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the people of 
Providence to attend four important public 
lectures. The first lecture of the series, 
given on the evening of December 3d, dealt 
with ‘‘Modern Decorative Arts in Europe.” 
The speaker was Mr. Roger Gilman, who 
for a decade served as Dean of the School. 
Having recently returned from Europe, 
where he had spent over a year studying 
modern trends in architecture and applied 
design, Mr. Gilman brought fresh, authori- 
tative material to his hearers’ attention. 
The second public lecture was given by Prof. 
Rudolph M. Riefstahl on February 4th. 
Of high repute as an author and expert 
on Islamic art, Dr. Riefstahl brought a 
reliable report of ‘‘The International Per- 
sian Exhibition in London.”’ On Febru- 
ary 27th, Mrs, Florence Ayscough, the 
well-known Sinologue, and co-author with 
Amy Lowell of ‘Fir Flower Tablets,’ 
lectured on ‘“‘Chinese Gardens and Chinese 
Ladies” to a large audience. The final 
lecture of the series was given on March 
6th by Arthur M. Hind, of international 
eminence for his knowledge of prints and 
drawings. He took for his subject “Italy, 
the School of the World.” 
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TRUSTEES 
Term expiring 1936 


HOUGHTON P. METCALF, THEODORE FRAN- 
CIS GREEN 
Term expiring 1935 
Miss MARGARET SHOVE MORRISS, G. ALDER 
BLUMER, M. D. 
Term expiring 1934 
HOWARD HOPPIN, HARALD W. OSTBY 
Term expiring 1933 
WILLIAM L. HODGMAN 


Term expiring 1932 

WILLIAM T. ALDRICH, HENRY D. SHARPE 
Term expiring 1931 

JESSE H. METCALF 


EX-OFFICIO 

His Excellency Governor NORMAN S, CASE 

His Honor Mayor JAMES E. DUNNE 

Commissioner of Public Schools, WALTER E. 
RANGER 

The Superintendent of Providence Schools, 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 

Professor ALBERT D. MEAD, of Brown University 

Professor WILL S. TAYLOR, of Brown University 

E. CHARLES FRANCIS, of State Board of Educa- 
tion 

Mrs. WILLIAM HOFFMAN, of State Board of Educa- 
tion 

Librarian of Providence Public Library, CLARENCE 
E. SHERMAN 


MEMBERSHIP 
Honorary Members 
Governing Members for Life who pay at one time 
$100.00 
Annual Governing Members who pay annual dues 
of $10.00 
Annual Members who pay annual dues of $3.00 


ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 a.M.to 5 P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 p. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 Pp. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 


on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 8,263 volumes, 
17,672 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,248 lantern slides, and about 
4,989 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


